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seem to be machines, why should we spend time in 
learning dead languages ? The answer is two-fold : 
one concerns form, and one concerns substance. We 
have in the form of Latin and Greek a means of 
training our minds to a higher degree of efficiency 
than can be done by other languages ancient or 
modern ; we have in the two literatures the chief 
masterpieces of the human mind. 

The form of the two languages, as depending 
wholly upon inflexion, compels us to recast our 
thoughts altogether. For this purpose we must 
apprehend exactly what a given thought is, i. e., it 
has to be made perfectly clear ; and we have then 
to express exactly the same in another shape. How 
important this exercise is may be seen by. a glance 
at any daily paper. In politics, in religion, in 
civil life, we see men quarrelling together because 
they do not understand their own thoughts or their 
neighbors', and neither can make his thoughts clear 
to the other. Half our lawsuits are due to in- 
exact expression, and most of the inexactness is 
due to misty thought. Now Latin is so lucid and 
exact, Greek is so delicate and subtle, that to ex- 
press our thoughts in those languages is a most 
valuable training in clearness and subtility. Both 
also, and especially Greek, have a simplicity and 
directness which force us to strip off all the mean- 
ingless worn-out metaphors which we use unknow- 
ingly, for in Greek and Latin metaphors make 
thought clear, in English they cloud it. I mean 
the dead metaphors in such phrases as "he fell a 
victim to intemperance", "a one-sided point of 
view", "yeoman service", "silence reigned supreme 
over the scene", and a thousand others. Our 
words are often far away from the truth; in Latin 
and especially in Greek they touch the heart of 
truth. Again; since Macaulay became popular, we 
have ceased to express the logical relations of 
thoughts, as Hooker and Milton used to do; but 
Latin and Greek demand these relations to be ex- 
actly expressed. And again, distinct thoughts 
which in English are confused by being expressed 
alike, are in Latin and Greek distinguished in form. 
Thus "if I am" expresses three things, which used 
to be expressed in English by "If I am", "If I be", 
and "If I shall be" ; these are distinguished in Greek 
and Latin by form. Now it is a general experi- 
ence that if several thoughts be expressed by one 
form, those thoughts tend to be confused; and the 
only way to ensure their being distinguished is to 
render them in some other language which has dis- 
tinct form for each. This done, the distinction 
once explained may be remembered. Truth then, 
and logical relation, and distinction in thought are 
all impressed on the mind by the study of the 
Classics. I say nothing of such qualities as dignity 
and grace, or sonorous sound, which are lacking in 
modern English and conspicuous in Latin or Greek. 
The Persr School, England W. H. D. Rouse 

(To be concluded) 



REVIEW 

The Attic Theatre. A description of the Stage and 
Theatre of the Athenians. By A. E. Haigh. 
Third Edition, revised and in part rewritten by 
A. V. Pickard-Cambridge. With Illustrations. 
8vo. I os 6d. 
This is the third edition of Mr. Haigh's most 
serviceable and, to the classical student who does 
not know German, almost indispensable volume on 
the Attic Theater. In the first edition (1889) Mr. 
Haigh achieved with considerable success his pur- 
pose of collecting and piecing together all the avail- 
able information concerning the outward features 
and surroundings of the old Athenian dramatic 
performances. Shortly after the publication of 
this first edition, however, many important addi- 
tions were made to our knowledge of the Greek 
stage. The site of the theater of Dionysus at 
Athens was re-excavated in a most thorough and 
scientific manner by Dorpfeld, who records his re- 
sults in the monumental work Das Griechische 
Theater (Athens, 1896). Besides, many other 
theaters were excavated for the first time. New 
inscriptions were unearthed, and the evidence of 
ancient authorities was examined and sifted with 
minutest care; the extant plays had been ransacked 
and subjected to a careful analysis for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining their real scenic and theatrical 
requirements. The result of all this investigation 
was to clear up many doubtful points relative to 
the theater and dramatic performances. To incor- 
porate these results Mr. Haigh brought out a sec- 
ond edition in 1898. The book necessarily under- 
went many alterations. The third and fourth 
chapters — those dealing with scenery and the the- 
ater — were entirely rewritten. The first chapter, 
on dramatic contests at Athens, was rewritten in 
parts, and the other chapters carefully revised. 
Numerous corrections were made and much new 
matter inserted, especially on such subjects as the 
choregia, the theoric fund, theater-tickets, and the 
costume of the actors and the chorus. 

Since 1898 the inscriptions bearing upon the 
Greek drama, C. I. G. 2. 971-977, have been the sub- 
ject of thorough investigation at the hands of Pro- 
fessor Capps, Wilhelm, and others. The treat- 
ment of all the inscriptional evidence in the latter's 
Dramatische Urkunden is an invaluable contribu- 
tion to the history of the Greek stage. This ma- 
terial the reviser, Mr. Pickard-Cambridge, has 
taken into due consideration, but the time of the 
publication of Wilhelm's book prevented his making 
full use of it, inasmuch as the revision of the pres- 
ent volume was almost complete by that date. How- 
ever, he has made accessible in Appendix B all the 
important inscriptional material. 

Mr. Pickard-Cambridge's purpose seems to have 
been to follow out such indications as he could find 
of Mr. Haigh's own intentions in regard to the 
new edition. He states in the Preface the parts 
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that he is solely responsible for. His additions 
are extremely happy and opportune. Especially 
praiseworthy are the copious footnotes in which he 
cites and discusses learned articles on doubtful 
points. In this respect he has added much to 
the utility of the book. It is impossible in a short 
review to go into details in regard to the virtues 
and faults of the new edition. Generally speaking, 
the present volume is far superior to the former 
editions. Parts of chapters I and II have been 
rewritten, and many of the old views of the author 
have been either changed or modified. This part 
of the book leaves little to be desired. Nowhere 
is there to be found a more accurate, clear, and 
straightforward description of the dramatic con- 
tests of Athens. There remain still, however, a 
few errors and loose-statements. On page 3 the 
author says: "the archon had to choose the actors 
and distribute them among the poets". Clearness 
demands the substitution of protagonists for 
"actors", since, our information on the distribution 
of the actors does not extend beyond the leading 
actors. Hence our author falls into another error 
when (p. 38) he says that the protagonist was al- 
lowed to provide his own secondary actors. This 
conclusion is drawn from statements in Demos- 
thenes (De Fals. Leg. 10, 246; De Cor. 262). In 
these passages Demosthenes is speaking of perform- 
ances in rural theaters. Such performances were, 
as a rule, private undertakings of certain leading 
actors at Athens, and naturally the manager-actor 
would select the other members of his troupe, but 
the customs of the managing actors of traveling 
companies had no connection with the selection of 
secondary actors at city festivals. Our author also 
retains the old notion that during the fifth century 
the number of competing comic poets was three, 
and that early in the fourth century it was raised 
to five (p. 21). But we know now that five was 
always the normal number and that the reduction 
from five to three was merely a war measure and 
lasted only through the financial stress of the 
Peloponnesian war, i. e. from 431-423 to 403-38S 
(see Korte, Rhein. Mus. 60 (1903), 428, Aristotle, 
Ath. Pol. 56.3; see also Capps, Class. Phil. 1.219). 
There is a tendency (p. 41) to place the intro- 
duction of actors' contests too late. C. I. G. 2. 971 
b, col. Hi, as restored by Capps, shows conclusively 
that the tragic actors' contest was established at 
the Dionysia in 450-449; at the Lenaea about 432 

B. C. (see Reisch, Zeitsch. Ost. Gym. (1897), 306, 

C. I. G. 2,977, r-s). We find (p. 194) the follow- 
ing statement (based on Vitruv. 3.6 and Pollux, 
4.126) : "If a man entered by the west side, it was 
understood that he was coming from the city where 
the scene of the action was laid. . . . that the 
eastern entrance was reserved for people who jour- 
neyed from a distance by land". Now Niejahr 
(Com. Scaen., Prog. d. Gymn. zu Halle, 1888) in 
an article which is apparently not generally known 



has pointed out that this tradition does not apply 
to the 5th century drama, which had no local ster- 
eotyped setting, and that such a rule could only 
be confusing. The rule has been shown, how- 
ever, to fit perfectly the conditions of New Com- 
edy. Here there was a conventional, stereotyped 
scene, usually a street in Athens. I might add 
that I have new material on this question, which 
I hope to publish soon. 

There is one more statement which I must take 
exception to, namely, that in the course of the 
fourth century the old Attic word for actor 
( vwoicpir/is ) went out of use, and that a new word 
was substituted ; henceforward actors were called 
artists, or artists of Dionysus ( rqwu Au>ri<rov ). 
inroKpiriis never went out of use; it was always em- 
ployed for an actor as such. This is evidenced 
by its retention in the didascalic inscriptions, as 
well as in literary references. rcxylrai was the 
official designation for actors as members of the 
guilds. Of course there would be a natural ten- 
dency to speak of an actor as Tex^Tijs as the guilds 
increased in importance, but the term never sup- 
planted farofcpii-ijs. 

With reference to the arrangement of the book 
I should say that Puchstein's theory of the stage 
should not be incorporated in the body of the text. 
Both his theory and that of Wieseler would better 
have been relegated to a footnote. 

Mr. Haigh reiterates and expands his former ar- 
guments in support of a raised stage. Whatever 
arguments may be adduced in favor of the old the- 
ory, most students of the drama are convinced, I 
fancy, that all our extant plays demand the same 
level for actors and chorus. 

Adelphi College, Brooklyn. N. Y. KeiAEY Rees 



THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL COLLECTION OF THE 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

In these days when the pendulum seems to be 
swinging back again and the Classics are beginning 
to be regarded with greater respect than formerly 
by more persons of high authority and wide influ- 
ence in the educational world, there is cause for 
additional satisfaction in the fact that the collec- 
tions of Greek and Roman antiquities are being en- 
larged in some of our leading universities. Exhi- 
bition ccllections like those of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts and the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York are of immense value to the teachers and stu- 
dents of classical literature and life, but of even 
greater importance is the smaller working collection 
of the university, which fulfils in a general way 
the functions of a scientific laboratory. Nothing 
has more power to attract and hold the attention 
of students, to awaken and sustain their enthusiasm 
than 'he constant presence of the tangible remains 
of antiquity, the actual work of Greek and Roman 
hands. To students who by daily contact have be- 
come familiar with these things and understand 



